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the novelist, who was stationed at Dublin, and afterwards
became a Resident Magistrate in Ireland. The other, Isa-
bella, married a solicitor, Mr. St. George Robinson, Crown
Solicitor in Sligo, and had by him two sons, one of whom
was killed in the war, and both of whom Lord Carson loved
as if they had been his own sons. The family was a very united
one, but from early days " Ned " stood out as the most re-
markable of them all. He was his father's favourite, who
from his earliest years destined him for the Bar. Although
never strong in health, he was the only tall one of them all,
Even as a child he began to show that strange mixture of
reserve and affection with which all his close friends are
familiar. There was something about him which made him
seem aloof and different from other children. His childhood
was spent at his parents' house in Harcourt Street, Dublin.
The Carson brothers and sisters, like all other Dublin chil-
dren, had the spaciousness of Phoenix Park as a playground,
and, nearer at hand to Harcourt Street, the then private,
now public, gardens of Stephen's Green.
Edward Carson also enjoyed from time to time a country
life ; he paid many visits to his uncle, the owner of Castle
Ellen., and became devoted to a beautiful cousin, Katie
Lambert, who was his hostess there both as a child and a
young woman. At Castle Ellen, among his mother's people,
Edward Carson was brought in touch with the old traditions
of Anglo-Irish Protestant culture, and became imbued with
that peculiar pride in, and loyalty for, Great Britain which
was the tradition of the <c Pale/' and survived all the diffi-
culties between the two islands, and never wavered till the
end. The old saying of Wolf Tone was still true of Ire-
land at that time. She was composed of ce separate nations
met and settled together, not mingled but convened : unr
cemented parts that do not cleave , . . to , , * each other."
The unfortunate history of Ireland had combined a differ-
ence of race with a distinction both of class and religion. In
the South the masses of the people had become debased by
the disabilities placed upon them because of their religion ;
even Protestant peasants of English blood tended to become
Catholics., while the well-to-do Catholics tended to conform